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EARLY FLYING 


by 
Brigadier General Frank P. Lahm 
USAF (Ret) 


EXPERIENCES 


(Ed. Note: The following are only some of the 
interesting events in the career of General Lahm. They - 
jare taken in chronological order from the rough draft of a“ 


fan autobiography under preparation, and from a tape re- 


{ scording taken in June, 1954, at the annual mecting of the 
Force Historical Foundation. No attempt has been 


smade to link together these experiences, separated as they 


often are by months or even years, during which General § 

Lahm rounded out his career with other aeronautical acti- 
‘ities that, while interesting and important, must be left Frank Purdy Lahm 
suntold here because of space limitations.) 


Frank Purdy Lahm was born in Mansfield, Ohio, November 17, 1877, the son of 
Frank Samuel Lahm, formerly of Canton, Ohio, and Adelaide Purdy Lahm, daughter 
wot one of Mansfield’s early residents. 

He attended public schools in Mansfield and was highly interested and active in all 
BPorts, particularly football, baseball, and tennis. His early military ambition was 
mctivated by an uncle who had been awarded the Medal of Honor in the Civil War 
Mhile leading a charge of the 4th U. S. Cavalry. To provide an early outlet for his 
Ruilitary enthusiasm, he and several others organized the Sherman Zouaves, who, in 
their showy uniforms, were active in all martial parades and ceremonies. He also 
Biiended a Dominican school near Paris. France, where his sports took the form of 
Rugby, cross country and mountain climbing. Returning to this country he spent two 
Pears at Michigan Military Academy preparing for West Point, where he was entered 
60 June of 1897 as a member of the Class of 1901. 


|} Although he was graduated in the top fifth of hig class, he found plenty of time 
for athletics. He was quarterback on the football team, shortstop on the baseball team, 
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(captain the last year), and he was active in gyninastics, holding the rope climb recor 
Bnong other accomplishments. He also participated in track and tennis. His grea 
inthusiasm for riding led inevitably to the Cavalry upon graduation in February, 1201 


Even though his class had graduated early due to an increase in the Army, the 
graduates’ commissions were dated beiow several hundred commissioned from th: 
Spanish-American volunteers. Under the promotion system of that time, it appeared 
hat Lahm would reach the then retiring age of 64 while still a major of Cavalry. The : 


ung licutenant was not downhearted 


LO Join Nis regimen 


in the Philippines, 


ecling “that something would turn ” It certainly did, as later events will tell. (The Ae 
Oregoing was compiled by the editors from data con 


ntainca in the autobiograpny.) 


Upon his return to the United States in 1903, Lt. Lahm was stationed at West 
‘oint as an instructor in French. Duri 


g the next two summers he spent his two and a 
alf month academic leaves abroad, and the summer of 1904 was eventful as the he- 
fnning of his activities in acronauties, eventually to become his life’s work. 


TT; 

aals 

ather, who had been livng in France since the death of Lt. Lahm’s mother, had joined 
fe Acro Club of France short 


tly after the turn of the century. He owned his own bal-- 
jon, the “Katherine Hamilton,” named in honor of his daughter, and made frequent 

Scensions. He initiated his son with a night ascension starting from the Club Park at 

t. Cloud and ending in a severe storm at 3:00 A. M. in a wheat field fifty miles north 

€ Paris. The following summer Lt. Lahm completed the requirements of six ascensions, 

cluding one at night and one alone. to win his Federation Aecronautique Internationale | 
€ense as a balloon pilot. 


an instructor at West Point, Lt. Lahm asked to be detailed 
ga student at the French Cavalry 


After three years as 


School at Saumur. [lis request was approved, and | 
the school to open in October, he utilized the time to per- 
&t his balloon technique and at the same time he assisted a friend, J. C. McCoy, | 
Jalify for his balloon pilot’s license. They made many ascensions from Paris over the 


tried and beautiful French country, ending with the treat of good French cooking in 


hile in France waiting for 


tf numerous French villages where they landed, 


James Gordon Bennett, owner and publisher of the “New York Herald” placed a 
fee silver trophy in the hands of the Aero Club of France with a request to write the 
rulations and stage the first 


St annual race jor aistance open to any type of airerast. 


$ch national club holdin bership in the International Aeronautic Federation 

$s invited to enter three ballcons. Mr. Lahm, Sr. was designated to represent the Acro | 
Bb of America as was Sanios Dumont, whose country, Brazil, was not rep: nied 
the Federation. Called to the United States by the wedding of his daughter, Mr. | 


thm turned his entry over to his son. 


Sixteen balloons, each carryin; 


g a pilot and aide, were entered; they represented 
@ United States, France, England, Belyium, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and Spain. 


s Lahm invited Charles Levee, a weil-k 


nown French balloonist, to be his aide. Levee 
Septed, but shortly before the start, withdrew under pressure from the Aero Club of 
fince. Fortunately a substitute wus a 


tr 


of Roosevelt’s 


nad are 


ich Riders of 1898 and a member of the U. S. Weather Bureau, 


bu Spitzbergen after the second unsuccessful attempt of 
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nto reach the North Pole in an airship. Hersey asked only for time to step across 


m 


the street and get his overcoat. 


The sixteen balloons rose from the Tuilleries Garden in the heart of P; 


somber 30, 1906. Lt. Lahm drew twelfth place, so his enaagee ascended at 4:55 P. M. 


ij headed south of west, which was not auspicious as he Ocean would Limit 
the distance. Gradually the wind shifted, and when the ossed the Channel 


eoast at 11:17 that night, it was headed toward the southwest (ij 
4 


there was a chance of being carried out to sea, so as sand banust 


they were made into “cone anchors” with cord brought along for 


of necessity they could be dragged behind the buloon, thus siowing its speea. 


Fortunately they were not nceded as the wind 
headed directly into the North Star. Pilot and aide could now relax and en 


+}, 


they had provided. At 3:30 A. M. the English coast was crossed to the east of 


the mornings 


if a large city which was identified on the map as Chichester. Then ti 4 

ket in. and not until after 7 o’clock had it cleared sufficiently to call down to the 
English farmers and find they were over Bucks County. All day they traveled north 

passing over many historical places: among them Stratfuord-on-Avon and Warwick 
Castle. The balloon was kept low as the wind higher up was toward the east and the 

i 

North Sea. At 2 P. M. at an altitude of ten thousand fect, it was decided ‘adually 
gecrease the altitude, hoping to reach Scotland that night. Suddenly the coast loomed 


tp in the mist. Gas was released, the balloon descended rapidly only to find they were 


to oy 


ver the desolate Moors, miles from habitation. By alternately letting out gas and 


throwing out sand ballast, they were able to cross the Moors and come to. earth near 


Flying Dales in Yorkshire not far away from Whitby Castle and 
Kindly English squire, after recovering from his astonishment at seeing th 
bag stretched out on his pasture, signed their landing certificate, provided transporta- 
tion for the balloon and its passengers to the nearest railway station, and lent them 
English money for the return to Paris. (They were carrying only European currency, 
hoping to make a long flight to the east.) 


It was not until the next afternoon in London that Lt. Lanm and Hersey learned 
they had won the race. The nearest competitor, an Italian pilot, had landed on the coast 
of the North Sea thirty-four mi 
hot to risk the Channel crossing, three landed on the Engiish coast thinking they were 


ithe only ones to cross the Channel. the others landed on the North Sea coust farther 


’s farther south. Of the sixteen starters, nine decided 


South than the U.S. pilots. Letters, telegrams, cables, and persenal visits of congratula- 
tions were received in Paris from various sources. Then Lt. Lanni reported to the 


Ravalry School at Saumur. 


} 


In the spring of 1907 while at Saumur, Lt. Lahm contracted typhoid. His convales- 
fence was spent in his father’s Paris apartment and later at a rest home in St. 
a While at the-latter place, one day the garden gate opened and in walked 
Lahm senior accompanied by Wilbur and Orville Wright. This was the beginning of a 
tlose friendship terminated only by the deaths of the two brothers. 


‘ In August 1907 Lt. Lahm was detailed to duty in the newly created Acertante 
Division of the Office of the Chief Signal Officer. This was the inauguration of the 
Permanent organization which eventually led to the great Air Force of ial 
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The years 1908 and 1909 were spent in Washington, years filled with histor 


events in military aviation. The winter was spent n 
from inventors, spurred by the success of the Wri 


solution to the problem of flight, 


in answet ing Crank 


th. } 1, 
wrote he 


but needed financial assistance from the Government 
to perfect his invention. None was forthcoming. Free balloon ascensions were 

from Washington testing radio equipment and the use of carrier pigeons. At Fort Myer 
with a detachment of Signal Corps soldiers, Lt. Lahm constructed a hydrogen generat- 
ing plant and practiced captive observation balloon work. 


friend of Professor 
Langley, and an early aviation enthusiast. Lt. Lahm was invited to his 


Alexander Graham Bell, inventor of the telephone, was a close 


W ednesday 
evening soirees in his Washington home, where selected scientists gave naw 


ts ¢£ e talks on a wide 
variety of subjects. Lt. Lahm was invited to tell the story of the 1906 Gordon Bennett 
Race. Dr. Bell had his own theory for the conquest of the air; establi 


nint 
sh a stable plat- 


form in the air, then install a motor. As President of the Aerial Experiment A 


made ! 


| 


| 


Ss0Cla- 


tion, he fostered experiments with tetrahedral kites at his summer home in Baddeck, 


Nova Scotia. Lt. Thomas E. Selfridge, U.S.A., the Secretary of the 
cended in one of the kites to a height of 168 feet, remaining in the air seven minutes. 


In February 19038, the Signal Corps contracted with Capt. Tom Baldwin for i 
first airship which was required to have a speed of twenty miles an hour and remain in 


the air two hours. The airship, after fulfilling the conditions of the contract at Fort 
Myer in August (with Capt. Baidwin as pilot and Glen Curtiss operating the engine of 
*" invention,) was accepted by the Signal Corps. Lieutenants Lahm, Foulois, and Sel- 


ridge were t 


hen taught to operate it. Exhibition ‘lights were made at St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, Ohama, Nebraska, and Des Moines, atsiedh by Foulois, Sgt. Ward, Lahm, and three 


ot his pupils: Lieutenants Raymond Bamberger, Oliver Dickinson, and John G. Winter. 


The following extract is from the tape recording, “Early Flying Experiences” by 
Generals Foulois, Lahm, and Milling: 


General Lahm: “Talking about the early history, air service, air corps, air force, 
oi course we couldn’t start in till we had an airplane, and as you know, there was no 
Birplane that had flown prior to December 17th, 1903 when the Wright brothers flew 
At Kitty Hawk. By the end of 1904 the Wright brothers realized t! had something 
Shat might be of value. They had inquirics from foreign governments about their ma- 
Bhine 


hine but they didn’t want foreign governments to get it before our own government 
bad a chance, so January the 18th, 1905, they wrote to their Congressman down in 
Washington who contacted the War Department. A letter from the Board of Ordnance 
and Forti ifications, which was charged with new inventions, stated that they were not 


furnishing funds for the development of aircraft, ete. They turned it down, in other 
ords. 


On October 9th, 1905; after they had flown over half an hour, they wrote directly 
_— Board of Ordnance and Fortification. Again they got a non-committal reply. The 
oard wasn’t interested. There was some reason for that. They had put up $50,000 for 
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Lal “s machine which had not flown, and they had been roundly censured by the 
a ‘s and by the press for wasting money on such a thing as a flying machine. That 
vot them nowhere. 

In the spring of 1907 some members of the Acro Ciub of America wrote to the 
president, Rooseveit. He passed it duwn to the Secerctary of War, Taft. and that got 


to the Board of Ordnance and Fortification -- so then they had to sit up and take 
notice. However, they replied again, this time stating that they didn’t have the money 


.. so again they turned the Wrights down. 


I took it upon myself in October. 1907, to write a letter to General Allen, the Chief 


Sienal Officer. I was firmly convinced that the Wright brothers were all tnat they said 


ise t+honeht 
be OL USC, I thought, 


bur Wricht returned 


they were, that they could produce a flying machine that wou 


-» the government. Anyhow, by the fall of 1907, the late fall, 
from France, and at last the Board of Ordnance and Fortification advised him to ap- 
wear before them, which he did in December of 1907, He made a very favorable im- 
sression; he didn’t make any great claims, and that led to specifications Leing drawn 
up fer an airplane. The specifications were the joint efforts of the Board in Wash 


ington and the Wright brothers, as the Wright brothers told them about what they 
g 


couid do, and the specifications were based on that. The airplane that could fiy 40 m 
an hour, that could carry two people and fly for an hour, capable of lancing and taking 
off without undue delay, and capable of dismantling and loading on an escort wagon 
to be transported. 


Forty-one bids were received when the advertising for bids went out with these 
specifications, and the prices varied all the way from $1,000.00 to $10 million for an 
airplane, and one man said he was sure that his airplane would fly at least 500 miles 
an hour. To make a long story short, three of the bidders were offered contracts. One 
of them, the $1,000 dollar man wrote back and said he appreciated it, but he was in no 
position to furnish the airplane, and he had bid $1,000.00 because it required 10% of 
the contract price be deposited with their offer, and he had only $100.00. That was 
killed then, and there was-no-contract made with him. One was made, however, with 
Herring who offered a plane for $20.000.00, and the Wrights who offered one for 
$25,000.00. A contract was signed February 10th, 1908, and Orville Wright came to 
Fort Myer, Virginia on August 20th, 1908 with that airplane. 


He went through some tuning-up flights, and incidentally he hadn't had a whole 
lot of time in the air himself at that time -- neither of the Wrights had. They just had 
# few minutes now and then, and the first flight around Fort Myer was just like that. 
He got around the field once and tried to land, and they saw they were going to run 
into u little shed we put up down there, so they brought it down on the turn and 
fracked the skid. However, he went on tuning up and finally, on September Sth, 1908, 
he flew almost 58 minutes, I believe it was, and when he came down he came over to 
Me and asked me if I would like to go up a little. You can guess my answer -- so we 
Made a short flight of about six minutes. On September 12th he took up Major Squier 
e: the Signal Corps, and then on the 17th he took up Lt. Selfridge and they had an 

ceident and cracked up, and Lt. Selfridge was killed. That ended the experiments for 
that year. The following year, 1909, both brothers came back, brought their plane there 
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bin June, and on Juiy 27th Orville picked me up for an endurance flight, an hour, 12 | 


minutes, and 40 seconds. On July 50th came the speed test, and I'm going to let General 
Foulvis teli about that because he was the observer on that flight. By that time it was 


decided that they had fulfilied the contract although it required teaching two officers 


4 
to fly, and Lt. Frederic C. Humphreys 


and myself were designated. Lt. Humphreys was 
an engineer. Fort Myer was not suitable for flying instruction, but I discovered a 
ffield frum a free balloon. We investigated it and the Signal Corps rented it, and that 

ccanme Gur fiying field. In October 1907 Wilbur Wright, the other brother, took on Lt. 
iiumphreys and myself, and after some three hours or more we were soloed and told 
we were pilots. That was a little exaggeration, but we had Lt. George C. Sweet of the 


Navy attached to us both years, so I asked Sweet if he’d like to go up, and he said 


“ves, 


That covers the period to November of 1909.” 


General Milling: “It might be interesting to bring out at this time the serious | 
injuries that Orville Wright received in the accident that killed Selfridge. He was in | 
the hospital, if I remember, for a long time, and that was one of the reasons they de- 


layed a year in delivering the plane. That is what he told me.” 


General Lahm: “Well, when the crash came, we pulled them both out from the 
wrecked airplane and it was maybe 6 o’clock in the evening; Selfridge died in the 
hospital that night at Fort Myer about 8 o’clock. Mr. Wright was very badly injured 
and we had him in the hospital there, I believe, for seven weeks. Uis sister Catherine 
came along from Dayton and took care of him, and he suffered from that injury the 
Best of his live. He had difficulty with his back and he didn’t like traveling in a train. 
Ble could travel in a car (he used to drive his car), but he could not travel in a train -- 
the vibration or something hurt his back, and that was with him ’til he died. 


Late in 1909, Lt. Humphreys returned to the Engineers and Lt. Lahm was as- 
signed to the 7th Cavalry at Fort Riley, Kansas. In September of 1910 he left the 
Regiment to enter the Mounted Service School, and upon graduation in June 1911, 
entered upon a four months leave of absence. 


With Lt. J. F. Hart of the Missouri National Guard as aide he competed in the 
National Balioon Race from Kansas City in July, 1911. Rising to a height of 22,000 
Jeet over Indiana, they were unable to continue without oxygen, made a hasty descent 
and landed without incident using the little ballast remaining at their disposal. The 
sc nsion ended near La Paz, Indiana, winning for them first place. That qualified Lt. 
Zahm as a contestant in the Gordon Bennett International Race from Kansas City in 
October. His aide was a fellow Ohioan, Je7i Wade of Cleveland. The aim in every long 
Mistance race in the United Sates is to reach the Great Lakes, and then foilow the 
Bt. Lawrence River. The start in the late afternoon was auspicious with a southwest 
‘vind. After midnight a violent storm was encountered, the balloon was driven down 
by the weight of the water; the instruments, not to mention the aeronauts, were soaked 
Bs the water poured into the basket. Each time the balloon came low enough for the 


np to be seen, the compass direction was noted. It changed from north to north- 
West which meant decreasing the distance from the starting point. Spotting a clearing 


so I carried the first Navy man to fly in an airplane and qualified as a pilot. | 
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Lalim opened the vaive anu made a sanding. The balloonists had no 


n the darn, ake 


gea where they were, but reused a farmer out of bed at 3:30 A.M. and learned they 
fere not far from Cataract. Wisconsin. Washed out bridges the next morning delayed 
heb arrival at a railroad station and telegraph office. There they learned that a 
fom 


nan pilot, Lt. Hans Gericke. had landed jarther north ana sixty-three miles farther 


Kansas City, so they had to be satisfied with second place in the race. 


A pleasant ten days were spent in Dayton as a guest in the Wright family home. 
She family presented a picture of the highest type of middle class Americans, the 
fnd that has made America what it is .... congenial, solicitous for cach other, intel- 

}ville gave Lt. Lahm lessons on an airplane equipped with wheels instead of the skids 


ual and self-reliant, a family from which great things might well be expected. 


le was accustomed to. This proved valuable when he was detailed the following year 


6 fly Wright airplanes in the Philippine Islands. 


Stationed in the Philippines, it fell to the lot of Lt. Lahm to establish military 


was sent to the Signal Corps in the Philip- 


®iation in the Islands. A Wright ty} 
fines early in 1912. In March, following the annual Army maneuvers, Lt. Lahm was 
ftailed from his regiment to the Signal Corps. Two experienced soldiers from the 
J. S. were augmented by Signal Corps soldiers in Manila whose descriptive lists in- 
ficated they had had mechanical experience of some kind. A hangar was erected at 
he end of the polo field at Fort William McKinley. the plane was assembled and fly- 
¢ instructions started. Lt. Moss Love, on duty with a Signal Corps company, was 
fiven permission by his company commander to take flying instruction in his off-duty 
fours. Cpl. Vernon L. Burge, one of the two men sent from the United States, had 


jeen with Lt. Lahm at Fort Myer and College Park in 1908 and 1909. He volunteered 
br training. Both men qualified as pilots; Burge was the first enlisted man to receive 


Ja 


that rating. Love was later killed in an airplane accident in the United States. Burge 
fetired as a Lieutenant Colonel of the Air Force. 


Fiying was not without incidents in those days. On one oveasion the plane 
Giralled in from a height of 150 feet striking in the soft mud of the Taguig River 


beside the field. The plane required exter 


ve repairs. Lt. Lahm emerged with a severe 
Shaking up only, thanks-to the soft mud. Another day the magneto worked loose and 
fell to the ground from its place on the lower wing. A heavy left wing Was compen- 


fied for by attaching a lead weight to the outer end of the opposite wing. 


Aviation, aviators, flying machines, were looked on with marked disfavor by most 
Of the Army. One day Lt. Lahm landed his plane on the parade ground in front of the 
Quarters of the Colonel commanding the Seventh Cavalry with a view to paying his 
Respects to the C. O. He did not succeed in even getting in the door. 


The rainy season brought three feet of water into the hangar. The plane was 


Raised on supports and Lt. Lahm went back to regimental duty. When ‘ing was re- 


Bumed in March, 1913, three officers “were officially detailed to @ ng: 
Lieutenants Herbert A. Dargue, Carleton G. Chapman, and C. Perry Rich, When the 
Pains came, the type “B” was flown to the beach at Pasay on Manila Bay, pontoons 
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substituted for wheels, and training resumed from a temporary suali hangar o 
erounds of the Manila Poio Ciub. Then pontoons were substituted for wheels 
Nricht “B” and the new “C” type Wricht that had come from the States that 

(Lt. Dargue cracked up the “B” type.) The first time the “C” was flown with pontoons 
B: refused to rise from the water. The next day after a run of three quarters o7 a 

st rose and promptly dived from a height of ten feet, while going over iilty es an 


hour. Lt. Lahm found himseif under water, his fect entangled in the plane. kicked 
» +h, +}. 
loose, rcse to the suriace than: 


‘s to a kapok jacket, and was rescued by the “crash 


boat, a four-oared row boat operated by two of the students. The plane was demolished. 
Another newly arrived type “C” was equipped with pontoons and gave no trouble, and 
two of the students completed their training. Lt. Rich of the Philippine Scouts, who 
was a little slower than the others, continued training until one day gliding down to 
the water for a landing, the plane plunged head first, killing the pilot. The type “C”, 
bandoned after several other flyers met death, was pronounced dynamically unsuited 
for flying. 


In May 1913 the elder Lahm stopped in the Philippines for several weeks on a 
round-the-world tour. The son had the pleasure of piloting him in a Wright plane in 
return for his first balloon flight in 1904. 


While serving in Texas in the spring of 1916, a letter from his old baseball friend 
of West Point days, Capt. Arthur S. Cowan, offered Lahm the post of Secretary of the 


Signal Corps Flying School on North Island near San Diego. In April Lt. Lahm re- 


ported to Col. William Glassford, recently made commandant, bought an attractive | 


bungalow in nearby Coronado and staried on a year of flying, adininistration, tennis, 
Qnd polo, with an occasional duck hunt in the hills back of San Diego. Lt. Lahm was 
warded several cups in the junior polo tournaments. 

J i 


South “alifornia with its sunshine, profusion of flowers, and perfect climate 


as 2. } rast after the mud, rain, and cactus of the colorless. Rio Grande 
Walley. The social life was centered in the Coronado Hotel, built in 1888 and stili 


Popular today after more than sixty years. The management was especially cordial 
f the aviators. 


A break in the routine fl 


ying training came in January 1917 when Lt. W. A. 
Robertson, one of the young instructors, took off on a flight to Yuma, Arizona, with 
Major Harry Bishop, Field Artillery, as passenger. An undetected drift to the ‘south 
@arried them over Mexico and instead vf landing at Yuma, they ran out of gas on the 
Shores of the Gulf of Lower California. They mistook it for the Salton Sea. Tidal 
®ater revealed their mistake, so they set out to walk to the Southern Pacific Railroad 
in Arizona. At the end of four days in the Sonora Desert they had eaten their two 
brangcs and two sandwiches apiece and had exhausted the water drained from the plane 
Se ae Water sucked from cactus leaves in 


ine 


y morning kept them going four 


vs longer, -- then the older man, Bishop, gave out. The young and husky pilot, Lt. 


obertson, the next cay overtook a search party sent out from Ajo, Arizona, by 

hn Greenway. mining engineer and former star baseball and footbail Yale graduate. 


obertson was back for duty at the Flying School in a few days. Bishop returned to 


ty six months later after losing several gangrene infected toes. 
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When a report reached the School indicating the general direction of the lost flyers, 


i). Glassford directed Major Lahm to take a truck ivain across the mountains and 


sablish a base in Mexico from which our searching planes could operate over the 


k.-ora Desert. It was neces to overcome Mexican objections to crossing the border 
Mexicali. When the base was established, the Governor of the State of Lower Cal- 

:srnia came and offered full cooperation. 


It was evident in 1916 that the United States would be drawn into World War I. 
army lieutenants in considerable numbers began arriving at the Flying School. Many 
fecame combat pilots in France in World War I and many commanded large Air Force 
‘+s in World War II. Familiar names are those of Generals Spaatz, McNarney, 
}icrmon, Stentemayer, Davenport Johnson, George Brett, Ralph Cousins, Howard 
Davison, Jack Heard, and A. D. Smith, a corporal in the School Detachment in 1916. 
Heading the list of those on duty rightfully belongs to the Supply Officer, Capt. 
Henry H. Arnold. 


During World War I, Col. Lahm, enroute to France, inspected aircraft factories 
tepots, and training in England. He then spent some time in France with the Brit 


Kecond Army and the French Sixth Army, on many occasions observing operations 


from captive balloons. Following three months at our Paris headquarters and two 
months at General Pershing’s headquarters, he reported to Genera! Foulois at Head- 
uarters, Air Service, Zone of the Advance at Colombey-les-Belles, — with General 


Foulois to Toul when the latter took over the Air Service, of the First A 
General Mitchell. Later he was detailed as Air Service representative in G-3 of the 


giaif, First Army. During the Meuse-Argonne offensive he acted as observer for 
General Mitchell on an important reconnaissance mission. In October he reported to 
General Bullard at Toul to organize the Air Service, American Second Army. By the 
Armistice, his Air Service numbered some 25 squadrons plus supporting units, and had 
flown 1324 sorties with a confirmed credit of ten German planes and one balloon. 
American losses were held to one man killed and five wounded. 


Before leaving France, Col. Lahm was decorated personally by General Pershing 
peith the Distinguished Service Medal and the French Government added the medal of 
“Officer of the Legion of Honor.” 


Then came return to the United States and the inevitable post-war demotion from 
4icutenant Colonel to Captain. 


The 1921 National Balloon Race started from Birmingham, Alabama with nine 


‘ontestants, including “U. S. Army Balloon No. 1,” with Lt. rage nel Lahm as pilot, 


Ben} + * 

ahd Major Oscar Westover as aide. A full moon w: g as they left the ground 
a 12 P. M. and headed northwest. All the balloon close to the 


with a chance of reaching the Great 
g“ics and the St. Lawrence River. A light wind upset the plan and at 1 P. M. the 


next day they were becalmed at 15,000 feet over Tennessee. The balloon was lowered 


oe d, anticipating a later trend to the no 
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ma rain Storm drove it the trees 


AIM ost to the ground wher 

tue ilignt Was tinisned, Lt. Colonel Lahm's cousin, Ralph Upson, Hed AIS VDaiioon 
niwzner tarougn tae 


ht, escaped the storm 


and won first place, landing in Wes 
Virginia. 428 miles from Birmingham. 


anew bill provided for three Assistant csi of Air Corps with the ran: 
fof brigadier general. Col. Lanm was nar 


ned one of these and was sent to San Antonio 


wvyganized the first Air Corps Training Center 


Texas, where, on September Ist, he 


The Training Center united the Primary Schools at Brooks Field. San Antonio! 

and March Field at Riverside, California, with the Advanced School, Kelly Field, at} 
§an Antonio. General Patrick came to 


San Antonio in the fall and directed Gener: 


acres, to which March Field could be moved.} 


Lahm to recommend a site, about S00 


adour 


Four headqui rters and three 
P.an-power, so Gen 


‘Prvestigated at Dallas, Fort Worth, 


separate schools did not seem logical or economical in| 


Lahm conceived the idea of combining all on one field. Sites were| 


Houston, and elsewhere, all these places offer 


i¢@ Air Corps. The terrain within a radius of thirty-five} 
Miles of San Antonio was carcfully surveyed and-finally a site east of the city was se-! 
. General Patrick had told San Antonio that the Govern-| 
Ment was purchasing no land, so 


Bubstantial induceraents to tt 


fected, covering over $20 acres 


patriotic citizens guaranteed the funds, and after} 
Bome persuasion, land owners were willing to sell. The city then took over the financial| 
Besponsibility, which it met by the collection of back taxes. 

atrick had prescribed a field large enough to accommodate 500 airplanes, | 
had ever been operated from a single field. A board studied all the different 
lans that had 


Ge nera 


fhore than 


ven used up to that time and finally hit on the unique idea of placing 
il construction in the center, surrounded on all sides by the flying field, with the two 
prevailing southeast wind. Thus there would be no flying 
Wer the buildings. After considerable 


lim arn! } 
angar lines parallel to the 


correspondence, Washington approved. Cost of} 

he buildings based on Washington plans, exceeded the legal limit, so authority was 
ven to hire lecal architects. This proved to be a wise move. Better buildings, better | 


sited to the climate were contracted for within the legal limits. As Gencral Lahm’s 
ur years tour was ending in the summer of 1950, officials came from Washington, 
nman am Houston and the flying fields in the southeast for | 


ndolph ‘ield,” then popularly called the “West Point of the Air.’ 


ng officers from Fort S 
e dedication of “Ri 


ie field was named in honor of William Randolph, former adjutant of Kelly Field. | 
nd it will always remain a monument to General Lahm. Ed.) } 
* * | 
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THE USAF HISTORICAL DIVISION 


Among the component units of 


li Air Force Base, Alabama, is 


Ca DS Brig. 4:en. Clinton W. Davies. 

GiVISiIONS Within tne insttuce iS ne 


Jivision headed by Dr. Albert F. Simp- 


; and composed of the Research Studies Branch, the j “a 
archives Branch, and the Air University Historical Liaison Pe =, 
Difice, which is located in the Pentagon. 

4 


The Historical Division supervises the entire Air 
Force Historical Program, which was initiated in March Dr. Albert F. Simpson 
4942 pursuant to an order from President Franklin D. 

Roosevelt. Shortly thereafter, General Laurence S. Kuter, then Deputy Chief of the 

ir Staff, now Commander of the Air University, expressed his concept of the proper 
gort of Air Forces history: “It is important that our histery be recorded while it is 
bot and that personnel be selected and an agency set up for a clear historian’s job 
ithout axe to grind or defense to prepare.” This statement has since remained a 
uiding principle for the Historical Division. 


wes 


During World War II the Ifistorical Program involved principally the preparation 
of studics and the development of an archives consisting largely of unit histories and 
heir supporting documents. Since the establishment of the United States Air Force 
1 194 
ssigned to it, so that at the present time the USAF Historical Division is charged— 
1 addition to supervising historical activitics throughout the Air Force—with prepar- 
wand promulgating histories and monographs in order that the history of the Air 


, however, the program has steadily expanded as new functions have been 


oree may be accurately and fully recorded, preparing special studies to meet the needs 


fthe Air Force and of the Air University, answering requests for information and 


uta, and serving as the repository for unit histories, documents. pamphlets, micro- 
ims, and similar materials of historical value to the Department of the Air Force and 
he Air University. Among the specific duties of the Division are the preparation of: 
he official history of the Army air comjonent to 18 September 1947 and the USAF 
hereafter; the annual history of Headquarters USAF; the Semiannual Report of the 
ecretary of the Air Force; the History of the Air Force in the Atomic Energy Pro- 
ram; and monographs, special reports, studies, and collections of data of a historical 
hature. To date, 118 monographs have been completed and 12 others in process; these 
Beal with all phases of USAF activity, such as planning, doctrine, strategy, tactics, 
logistics, organization, administration, training, procurement, joint ope- 
ations, and airborne operations. Five volumes of the seven-volume history The Army 
ir Forces in World War II have been published, and other volumes of this and other 
Ristories are in various stages of production. 


itell igence, 


The Division was moved in 1949 from Washington, D. C. to Maxwell Air Force 
use so that the colleges of the Air University might utilize its archival collection and 
raw on the extensive knowledge of its professional historians. Source materials in 
he USAF Historical Archives, consisting of more than a million documents dnow 
oused in some 1,500 filing cabinets) which cover the entire span of the USAF and its 
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preaccessors, are open to | sons Who have veen cieared for access to classified dat 
and who can show a definite 


“need to Know, W limin the educational 
ir University, members of the Division are available for conferences io 
staff members, instructors, and students. 


“ssi: 
A recent and Signhicant adcition to the activities of the iilstorical Divisior is ths 
German monogr 


erapa project, Oliiciauy reierred to as tne 


“Preparation of Operational 
studies and Historical Monographs for the United States Air Force by Former Genera! 


Divisions responsibiities in ti 


ot the German Air Force. 


Include issuing directives, furnishing outlines for 15 operational and 27 
guonograpas, arranging lor access to documents, providing a USAF project office: 
n Karlsruhe, Germany (where it} 


re 


° We } ; final ay ¢ 
e Word being done), ana granting iinal approval 

eceptable studies. Upon completion of this project late 


rigidly selective and carefully supervised series of studies dealing specifically with 
the German Ar Force’s experiences and problems in Worid War II as well as with the 
Bessons learned in that war by the leaders of the Luftwaffe. 


T Sin Te sa Tlietarical Pr : 
ihe Air rorce ilistorica. l’rogram is giobal im scope anu provices a Signilicant 
gnu continu 


mit 


we Yecora Of the aaministration and Operations wir commands ana mir 


Bherei;a in order to mainiain permanently 


an objective, comprenhens 
Bnbiased record of Air Force activities. In addition to providing a permanent historical 
pecord, both tor the Air Force and the originating organization, the historical data that 
tomes from all USAF units is widely used in a variety of ways. The general utility of 
fhe program is reflected by the fact that the Archives Branch of the Historical Di- 
fision charged out 22,286 documents during the first half of 1954; this figure does 
bot reflect the number of documents not removed from the Archives but used by Air 
Pniversity researchers and visitors. More specifically, the value of the histories and 
honographs, together with the documents sent in by USAF units, is revealed in their 
onstant use by such Air Force components as Headquarters USAF, Air Force com- 
hands, Air University schools, and the USAF Historical Division, as well as other 
povernmental and non-governmental agencies. 


A study of the lessons of the past enables military and civilian leaders to approach 
more intelligently. As General John DeWitt, a distinguished U. S. Army 
ficer, once said: “Show me a military man who is tops in his profession and I will 
ow you an historian.” 
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+b. An outstanding 
fr Force leader and 
Echampion of the 
ur-engine bomber. 
no longer liv- 
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a. August 1923. They 
had just established a 
record, and in doing so, 
used for the first time 
a procedure that is 
commonplace today. 


Who? And what? 


(Answers on page 15) 
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CONTEST WINNER 


First Lieutenant Joseph 


E. Hayes, S0a3rd Aviation Depot Group, Travis Air For 


Base, Calif.. submitted the winning 


g title in our Name Contest and has been awarde| 
the autographed copy ot “The Official Pictorial History of the AAF.” 


WE HAVE FOR LOAN: | 


“We Saw It Happen.” 


Sound Film, 5 reels, 1144 hours. A review of American air 
progress from Kitty Hawk to the Jet. Through courtesy of United Aircraft Corporation 
| “How We Learned To Fly.” A two-hour tape recording of a round table discussion | 


sencrais Foulois, Lahm, and Milling, monitored by General Spaatz. 


WHAT HAPPENED ON YOUR LDIRTHDAY? 
Suppose you were born on January 2dth: | 
In 1912, Lieutenant H. H. Arnold, in a Wright plane, set an Army altitude record | 
f 4,674 feet. The flight, lasting 59 minutes, was made from the Army’s Augusta, 
worgia, Aviation School. } 


In 1949, USAF adopted blue uniform. 


If you are curious as to aeronautical happenings on your birth date, why not 
us? 


KEW EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Brig. Gen. Hume I 


foundation. The new Director, appointed by the Executive Committee, is Maj. Gen. 


-eabody, USAF (Ret) has resigned as Executive Director of the 
| 
Drvil A. Anderson, USAF (Ret). 


| | 
BAVE YOU RENEWED? 


} Have you forgotten that reminder that your membership renewal is due? Or | 
haybe your notice didn’t reach you, due to change of 5 j 


address. Why not look at the 
Cart:ticate ana if ares for ren sd ne that chock 
te on your membership Certificate, and if you are up for renewal, send us that check 
ow. hememober, ior annuai 


tamped on your record card. 


members, 10S $5.UU to get that “Renewed to 
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\EMBERSHIP STATUS 


Our total membership as of Dee. 1, 1954 was 2287. 


We regret to report the deaths of the following members during 1954: 
ist Lt. Joseph P. Harrington 
Major Gerald A. Orken 
Captain Angus Hopkins, Jr. 


Major Robert Leibler 


OUR NEXT ISSUE 


Featuring our April issue will be an article by M/G Benjamin D. Foulois, our 
President, who will tell of his experiences while learning to fly in 1909 and 1910. You'll 
gree it was pretty rugged in those days 


Also we will have an article on “The Air Force Museum” (formerly the Technical 
Museum) at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base. 


TO HISTORICAL QUIZ: 


a. Captain Lowell H. Smith and Licutenant John P. Richter establ ished a world 
endurance record (in a De Havilland 4) of 37-1 4 hours by means of mid-air refueling. 


Lieutenants Virgil Hine and Frank W. Seifert flew the refueling stone. 


b. Lieutenant General Frank M. Andrews, first head of the G.H.Q. Air Force. 
1012 


An ardent flyer from World War I to the time of his fatal crash in Iceland, May 1943, 
eneral Andrews was an active protagonist of air power. 
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